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SCHOOL ACRXEVEMBNT LEVEL VIS-A-VIS COWfUNITT 
INVOLVEMENT AND SUPPORT: AN EMPIRICAL ASSESSMENT 

The relationship between school performsnce and cltlsen In* 
volvement* hss long been an issue of concern among scholars in various 
fields. However 9 this literature has been laore polwical than enqplrical. 
In a recent assessment of the schoot-conmunity interaction litersture, Saice 
(1975:230) concludes that this literature doea oot provide etqiirical evi- 
dence to support the argument that citizen participation and support results 
in educational benefita. Xn this study I empirically analyse the relation- 
ship between school achievement level and coraminity involvement and aupport^ 
This relationship is examined at the zero order level fov^ several dimensions 
of community involvement and support , as well as-vith controls for school 
socioeconomic status, and various %choo^ strqcture variables • 

Scholars from various disciplines havc^ focused on the role of commun- 
ity involvement and si^>port in school performance* Writings on the topic 
vary, in terms of eoqiirical rigor, polemics » and unit of analysis (district , 
school, or student). However, moat writers suggest a generally positive 
relationship between achool achievement level and community involvement 
and aupport. 

Citizen participation is one theme in the literature. The two major 
emphases in the citizen prrticipation literature are citizen participation 
in all aspects of community affairs and citizen participation in school 
affairs* Perhaps the best single work on participation in various comfminity 
affairs is that by Cole (1974), who cites considerable evidence to suggest 
that confidence in the politif^al process can be increased by increasing the 
channels of citizen involvement and that doing So will increase the political 



efficacy of citizens. He also cites evidence supporting a positive re- 
lationship between citiseo involvement and the quality and quantity of 
social services rendered. Cole concludes that, contrary to popular belief^ 
persistent citizen involvement can have positive consequences for services 
rendered. 

The second en^hasis in the citizen participation literature Is citizen, 
particularly parental, involveinent in school affairs. Writers in this field 
emphasize the role of citizens in maintaining school system accountid>lllty, 
(Dyer, 1973; Lessinger^ 1973; Sclera and Jantz, 1972; and jjgnme, 1972)^ and 
advocate both decentralization of school administration and community control 
of schools (Altshuler, 1970; Fantini and Gittell, 1973; Gittell, 1967; 
Levin, 1970; and Ornsteln, 1974). The thesis In this approach is that 
contemporary school systems are too large and bureaucratic and, therefore, 
too far removed from the client. The natural result. It is suggested, is 
reduced school effect iveness, and the solution Is for communities to become 
more Involved with their schools. An implicit assumption is that citizens, 
particularly parents, who feel that they have at least a modicum of control 
over their schools will feel more effective in dealing with the schools r~7 
This feeling of control is thought to effect both children's attitudes 
toward and performance in schools as well* Hence, both dimensions of the 
citizen Involvement literature suggest a positive relationship between 
school achievement level arid community involvement and support. 

Two features distinguish the education literature from citizen para* 
ticlpation literature: the education literature is more empirical and its 
focus is more on the individual student than on the school system as a 
whole. However, this literature also contains suggestions of a positive 



relationship between achievement and. community involvement and support. 
For example, Steams Peterson (1973) note a positive relationship betwaan 
parental involvement and children's achievement in such federally £unded 
programs as the Right to Read Program. Cloward and Jones (1963) note that 
parental involvement in school affairs is positively correlated with parental 
evaluations of the importance of education md with parental attitudes 
toward education as an institution. Schiff (1963) reports that parental 
participation and cooperation in school affairs is associated with higher, 
achievement, better attendance, better study habits, and fewer discipline 
problems. Both Brookover (1965) and Lopate (1969) note a positive rela* 
tion between parental involvement and both student self^concept and achieve* 
ment. 

However, there' are two shortcomings in this education literaCure. 
First, few researchers liave statistically controlled for the possible 
^spi^ious eff-ect of socioeconomic^ status, lltat^is, socioeconomic status is 
often associated with both achievement and factors themselves associated 
with' achievement, such as more highly trained teachers and lowi^r pupil 
mobility (cf. Coleman, 1966). Socioeconomic status is controlled In this 
study for this reason. Second, most of the studies focus on the ii^divldual 
as the unit ot analysis. ' Since schools are complex organizations, tt^d com- 
munity involvement and support reflect more than Just parental involvement, 
it seems appropriate to examine the relationship of involvement and support 
to the performance levels of schools as organizations (cf. Bidwell and 
Kasarda, 1975). Such an organizational approach reflects both the' various 
groups and individuals that can be involved and the various hierarchical 
levels in the school organization where such involvement and support could 
be directed. 



organisational analysia of school achievement level also involves ^ 
an analysis of the role of Che envirQninmt in 'organisational functioning 
(e.g. 9 Corwin, 1967; Fraser, 1967). Owens (1970:69) suggests that rel«« 
tively high levels of ^AvtfdAmtntallnvDlvemetit prevent the service organ* 
isation from becooing "closed** and, therefore, from becoming less sensitive 
t)» eovironmentalidemands. The implication Is t^at organisations forced to 
keep attuned to environoMntal changes and demands will be more adaptive and 
perform more effectively. Biddle (1970:174) s^imllarly auj^eats that loir 

levels of enviromental involvement reault in a closed^ ineffective bureau* 

- A. 

cracy. In short , schools that experience a high degree rf environmentid 
involvement and support can be expected to have aomewhat higher levels of 
perfprmance. 

The basic, hypothesis to be tested is that schools experiencing high 
levels of community involvemei\t and support have higher ^achievement levels 
than those experiencing low levels of involvement and support. Iii contrast 
to the citisen involvement literature, the focus is on. an empirical assess- 
ment of the hypothesised relstionship. In contrast jio t|ii^ducation 
literature, which deals mainly with student achievement, the focus is on ^ 
schievement levels of schools as organizations. The relationship between 
achievement level and connunity involvement and* support is examined at both 
the Mro order level and with controls for school socioeconoiaic status and 
various internal structural varlablea. The atructural variables examined 
include: erirollment, centralization, standardization, specialization, 
flexibility, adaptability, close supervision, average pupil mobility, 
average class kize, average teacher experience, dge of building, number 
paraprofesslonals in the school, and percent minority teachera. 



KEIRODS 

Thft study involved All 233 eloatatary seboqls in • large nldmstero 
city; A net ^iseAle response rete of 58 percent resulted in e isnqple of 
135 schools. The dalte vers gsthered In 1974 iron both official docuB»ntii 
and ^estionnalree sent to principals. To assess representatlveneas^ 
achoola vith principel^-supplisd dste vere coapared vlch aehoola vlthoat 
such data on the fblloving variablea:. achool aocioeconoid.c atatus^ en« . 
rollflMint 9 building age, average teAther experience^ proportion teachera 
vith a Master's degree ot sbove, pupil nobility, and achievemant. The 
only statistically significant differetice la that achuola nhqse principals 
participated have about 10 percent fever students from lov socioeconc^c 
atatui backgrounds than do schools vhose principala did not particlpate# 

The use of the principal as an Infonnant undoubtedly involves a certain 
degree of unneaaurable bias. However , the principel is^ the person most 
likely to knov about? such issues as comnunity Involvemint and aupport and 
is perhaps the beat person to estimate the extent ta vhich various struc^ 
turel variablea exist in his or her school* There is nd a priori reaaon 
to believe that the amount of biaa in the principal^ report ayatematlcally 
varies vith characteristics of either the principal or with characteristics 
oC the school in vtiich the principel operates. 

School achievement level, the dependent variable , vas operatlonallsed 
hy adding the mathenatica and reading atanderdiaed. test scores , and 
dividing this aum by tvo to obtain a mean achievement score (cf . Bidwell 
snd Kasarda, 1975) • Both the mathematics and reading tests vere developed 
by state assessment officials' in conjunction vith teslting experts. The « 
mathematics test Included items on numbers and operations , place value, 
fractions, com|iutations, relstions, logical th^king, and application^ 



and the reading teat Included items or vocabulary, sentences , and reading . 
coiiq>rehenslon. The statewide scores mre reported in standard form (ibean 
of 50 tad standard deviation of 10); th^ mean for this variable is 45«65 
and the standard deviation is 4.20. Only grade fonv was used for the state 
assessment testing purposes. Although positive correlations among achieve- 
ment scores for various grade levels can be expected,^ all interpretations 
of school achievement levels should, technically be restricted to grade four^ 

The achlevetment variable as operationallaed In this study incorporates 
only basic skiltSy Schools do, of course^stress other dimensions of a^hleve-^ 
ment. However , there does appear to be risome consensus on the salience of the 
basic skills as one of the major goals school personnel ^strive ^to attain, 
especially when the day*to<*day emph^ases of schools are examined (Hauser, 
1972:60 ;Thompson, 1967:90). • 

' The community involvement and support concept has not adequately been 
operationallzed in previous studies. Hence 29 items were developed to 
opera tionalize this concept; thes^ items appewed on the princi.pal's 
questionnaire and are sumouurited in Table* 1* Principal components analysis 
.(with orthogonal rotation) was used to determine underlying dimensions -^-n 
this concept; the results appear in Table 2* Severn factors emerge from this 
analysis (the key items are starred for each factor). Highly loading 
items on Factor 1 reflect behavioral involvement on the part of citisens. 
and parents and is therefore labeled "behavioral Involvement." Highly 
loading items on Factor 2 represent citizen participation in currlcular 
decision making and is therefore labeled "currlcular decision making." 
Factor 3 contains highly loading items on Actual contacts between school 
personnel and parents and is labeled -"school-parent contacts." Factor 4 
is labeled '^procedures decision making" since liighly loadlngMtems represent 



qitizeiii^arHelpatlon in dAcislon making on ptoccrdural isauea. The two 
itema on oj^portunitlea for parenta to ^t dovn and diacuaa ptoblema with 
the 'teacher and adminiatration load highly on Factor 5;. thia factor ia 
labeled *Miacuaaion opportunitlea.** Factor 6 la lalb^led **faciliti«a uaagu** 
due to the high loadings of the two iten» on frequehcV «nd nuinber of grou'?^ 

i * * 

ualng achool facilitiea^ The otaly item loading highly on Factor 7 la the 

\ , - ' ' 

item on tho role of comnunlty groupa in helping to ra^ae funds; hence this 

factor ia labeled ''fund rtflsing/' 

■ . . / • ' • . • 

It should be noted that the Iteoia developed' and the resulting factors 

reflect several Laafc dlmenaiona of coomnity involvemnt and aupport: 

behavioral and nonbehivloral aupport , actaal cbntacts bet^en school and 

community » an atmoaph-^re of open coDnunieations, and participation In 

decision making 1>y citizena. This last dimension irepresents more than an 

advisory role; it represents a participative role invqlving some exercise 

of power by citizens. 

Several of the structural variables were also operationalised with 

itene on the principal*a questionnaire. Centralisation reflects the degree 

to whichdecision making ia concentrated at t|ie upper levels of the sdmln** 

Istrative hierarchy. Centralisation waa operationalised by asking prlncipala 

to indicate the extent of participation by central office administrators^ 

intermediate level administrators » principals^ and teachera in. making 

uecisions about such issues as text selection^ establishing course objec* 

tives, hiring teachers » evaluating teachers » snd the establishing of grading 

n 

and disciplinary procedures. The principal was asked to indicate the level 
of participation for each of the four categoriea of persons on a scale 
ranging from ''usually does not participate" to *Hisually particii^ates and' 
haa decisive influence" (five categories). Sums were calculated for each 



of the' four categoriei of persona across all TaauM. The total sc^re for 
teachers was th«.a divided by the sun of *t6e scores for the three adoiiQ'- 
iatrativ^a levela, yielding a r^^tio of teachera! deciaion making influence 
to that of the administrative levels. The scoring vaa reveraed ao that a 

e 

low acore reflecta low centralisation, i.e. Iiigh teacher decision making: • 
influence. *The aplit-half reliability coefficient of^the centralisation 
acale ia .70, the mean ia .Al^ and the atandard deviation la •OV. . 

Standardisation .repreaents., the eovhaala on rules » re{pila. iona^ and 

* — * 
uniformity in a school. Principals were asked to respond, to the folloiH.ng 

items on a f ive-*point acale ranging from "not at ajll cbar^teristlc of ny 

school" to "very characteriatic of my school:'* 

1. • A teacher is responsible to see. that the' contept in textbooka 

is coiiq>leted in the courae of a year. « 

2. Identical >achool-*wide tests a^e used for students taking the same 

. subjects. rfo ^ ® . ^ 

3. The subject material is planned so that every chMd atudying the 
same subject throughout the school system will eventually cover the 
aame material. 

4l Rules specify srfien te$chei;s should arrive and depart from the 
building. 

5. To prevent confuaion and friction among the ataff there ia a rule . 
covering almoat any problem that might come up/ * 

6. There are rules specifying the topics that are and are not i^pro.-^ 
^ * ' ptiiite for diacuaklon in the classroom. 

7. A manual of rulea and regulationa exiata. . 

Items four through seven ifere weighted by principala* eatimatea of how 

strictly* that rule was' enforced « The seven items were tj^en summed to 

' • * * ~ ,» 

create the standardisation acale (cf. Corwln, 1970). The split-half re-- 
liability coefficient is .63, the mean is 42.18, end the standard deviation 
is 21,07. . * 

^Flexibility represents the l^vel of professional freedom teachers 
experienced^ ^ Using a five-point scale ranging from "no freedom" to"complete 
freedom," principals were asked to estimate the level d.f freedom teachers 
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in thei[x school experience In- tjie« eelec^tion and use of supplenentery 

' ^ ' *\ ' * ' ^ . • 

materials 9 the subject content to 'iiiivliasiBey *the daily pacing and timing 

- • ^ ■ it . . ' V *1 

of teaching, and the.nodcrli and techniques of teaching. The scores on these 

four items Were tX^am* ta create the fles^lblllty scale, which has a relia^* 

bility coefficient of .66, a Man of 17.01» and a standard deviation of UBl^ 

<> 

^ Adaptabiliijy represents the s<ifioor!a capacity *f or adaptipg co' change ' 

\ 

demands* TWo iteu wer^. asked^of principals for purposes of operationatr* 
iaation. . One measures the rapidity with Which teachera in the principalis 
achbol ac<;ept and adjust to changef in the rout ines^~ mater iala, or teaching 
techniques (five categories ranging from "very 'slowly" to "inned lately"). 

The second item ^jiquired about the proportion o^ teachers in the school 

» • 
who. rapidly accept and adjust to changes (five categories ranging from 

"considerably less than half " to "practically everyone"). The correlation 

between these two items is .70, the mean of theNwiiineV'sc.ale is 6.*04, and 

^he stand'^d deviation is ^2. 06. « 

Close supervision'^reptesents a persoxtal means of organisalfional control^ 
i.e., the extent to which supervisors acUially monitor theit subordinates. 
This concept wss operationalised by asking principals how often the super* 

intendent, other Central office personnel^ and the principal observed in^ 
teachers* classrooms. A six-point scale waa used, ranging from 'hiot at all" 
to "five times per year or more«" The scores on these three items were 

r • * 

summed to create the close supervision scale^ ^ich hes a reliability co- 
efficient of .50, a mean of 5.41 and a standard deviation of 2.58. 

Data f^or the remaining structural variables were gathered from official 
documents made avaiable by th^e school system. Enrollment in operation- 
alised with the use of the number of pupils^^^ e school (mean* 726.3, 
standard deviation- 325.51) • Specialisation was. operationalised with the 
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U8« of the proportion. of teachers in a school with a Masters degree or 
9&ovm (mean " 34.79, standard deviation « 13.06) • 

* • 

Average pupxl xikabil^ty was operationally defined as the percent of \ 

\ 

pupils transferring in ind out oi a achool in the laat year (mean ■ 32.05ji 
atandard deviation 7 13.54) • Average claaa aise was defined as tha averai^e 
nuiaber of atudenta per claaa (mean ■ 31.69 » standard deviation *■ 3.8) • 
Average teacher experience vaa defined as the mean nuaiber of yeara teachera ^ 
in a achool have been teaching (mean « 21. 1, atandard deviation • 8.06)» 
The age of the school build^ was defined as the number of yeara between 
initial occupation and the year of ihe data gathering (mean « 41.25^ 
atandard deviation ■ 19^47). The number of paraprofesslonals was calculated 
on a full-time equivalent basis for each school (mean • d.87« standard « V 
.deviation = 7*84) » and the percent .minority teachers was calculated by 
divi<ltng the number ,of teachers who identified thentselves as belonging to 
a miiority group divided by total number of teachers in a school 
*(mean » 44.bl»\standard deviation f 19.25). School socioeconomic status 
was operationally defined as thu percent of pupils from families having 
incomea below the poverty levels as determined by the Social Security 
Administration (mean " 12.18» atandard deviation ■ 8.37)* 

The preceding fourteen structural variablea coopriae the control 
variolas in the analysis oi the relationship between achieven^nt levels 
and community involvement and support. They were factor analysed 
(principal componetvta analysis with .ortho^on^l rotat^n)^.for two reasons., 
Firsty several of these^tt^cturaJL variables are interrelated, ^Ich may reault 
in lessj:eliable beta weights. ^eQond, beta weights will be less reliable 
if* msny Independent variables are analyleed with the modest aample size used * 

\ • 
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in this' study. Hence factor analysis was used to increase the reliability 
Of the beta weights by both reducing the level of the intetcorrelations 
a8K>ng the control variables and by reducing the tfiumber of control variables 
<cf. Ksrlinger and Pedhasur, 1973:442). 

The results of the factor analysis are reporce . xable 3 (the highest 
loading itemp per factor have been starred). The highest loasM^ item on 
Factor 1 is the proportion of studenti from low soci^oeconomlc status 
families* The other highly loading items also reflect ichool aocioeconomic 



tAbLE 3 abo^t here 




states; hence this factor is labeled "aqiiooi SES." Factor 2 cbnnins hi^ 
loadings on specialisation and teacher experience and is therefoyeV labeled 
''teacher training-seniority." Size is the only item loading hiihly^n 
Factor 3; class sice also has a moderate loading on this factoV. N^oiee this 
factor is labeled "school size." Factor 4 contains high loadings on both 
standardization aiid close supervision and iii labeled "controlNStructure.*' 
Both flexibility and adaptability load highly on Factor 5» yielding an 
"adaptability" factor. Centralization loads highly on Factor 6, resultli|g___ 
in a label of "centralization" for this factor. 

Factor scores were calculated for each of the factors using the factor 

score coefficient for all variables on a given factSr. Ttie resulting 

o 

factor scores ate standard scores with a mean of zero and a standard deviation 
of l.&. TwrfTtaei^ t ic al procedures were* then used to analyze the hypothesis. 
Correlation analysis indicates iA\e blvarlate relationships between achieve- 
ment and the various dimensions of community involvement and support. 
Multiple regressl(fn analysis (with beta weights) was used to assess. the 

• ^ 13 
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unique relationship betveen achievement level and each of the coimunlty 
Involveinent and aupport factors and each of the control variables factors* 
Ker linger and Pehazur (1973:363-*365) adequately demonstrate the usefulness 
of factor scores in nultlple regression analysis, mad Blau (1973:34) 
deoionstrates the advantages of beta veldts over the other statistics 
provided by multiple regression analysis* 

RESULTS 

« 

The sero order correlations among the dependent variable , Inde-^ 
pendent variable factors and control varlablas factora era reported in Table 4* 
Five of the seven .conDunity Involvement and support factors are positively 
associated with achievonent level. Both **behavloral involvement*' and 
"fund raising^* factors are moderately positively related vi{th achievement 
level (r«.359P<.001 and ra.289P<.001 respectively). Both of these rela- 
tionships suggest that active involvement in school supporjt: activities— 
attendance at various school meetings and involvement in achool functions 
and fund raisings-is pcTsitively related with achievement*' The "facilities 
usage" factor is also moderately positively related vi.^ the dependent 



TABLE 4 about here 

variable (r«.21yp<^pi)9 suggesting that widespread and frequent uae of the' 
scliool facilities may be related to higher achievement levels. Both 
"discyssion bpportunitiea" and "school-parent contact** are positively 
related to achievement level (r«.20, p^.Ol and r»*14, p<.05 respectively) • 
Both of these factors represent an atmosphere of open communications 
betweei school personnel and parents, i^parently such an atmosphere 

i 

is conducive of higher achievement levels. Neither of the 

14 



two citizen participation In decision making factors— "procedures decision 
making" and "currlcular decision making" — Is significantly related to achieve* 
ment (r-.-09 and r".-05 respectively). In fact, the direction of the correla** 
tloas Is the opposite of that predicted by the hypothesis. 

In sum, the blvarlate analysis indicates a generally positive relationship 
between school achievement level and such factors as behavioral invdlvement and 
support, use of school facilities, and an open eonnimlcations atmosphere; But 
actual partldpatlbn in decision making is apparently unrelated to achievements 
The reaults of the multivariate analysis including both the Independent vari- 
able factors and control variables factors are summarized in the following re^ 
gresslon equation (beta weights as the regression coefficients): 

Y'- .214XJ -,053X2 •°"^3 " •°' .134X* + .154X* + .Uixj --^SSXj 
+ .2m* - -ZWxJq +.073X^^ - -041X^2 •^°^^3 

where X, » "behavioral Involvement," X^ - "currlcular decision making," X-^ - 
"school-parent contacts," X^ » "procedures decisionmaking," X^ ■ "discussipn 
opportunities," X^ - "facilities usage," - "fund raising," Xg- "school SES»' 
X^ - "teacher training and seniority^" "size/' X^^^^ - "control structure," 

Xj2 r "adaptability," and Xj^^ «" centralization." Starred beta weights are at 
least twice as large their standard errors. The F value for the regression 
equation has a significance level of p<.0.1. The multiple r is .81, and the 
multiple r square is .66. 

The results indicate statistically significant unique positive relation- 
ships between achievement level and four of the seven community involvement 
and support factors: "behavioral Involvement" (B«.214), "discussion opportunl- 
ties" (B».134), "facilities usage" (B-.154), and "fund raising" (B«. 131) . 
There are no significant relationships betwefen achievement level and the remain- 
ing three factors: "currlcular decision making, V "procedures decision making," 
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and "school-parent contacts." In shorty the hypothesis is partially supported^. 

The results also Indicate statistically significant unique relationships 
between achievement level and three structural variables factors. School 
socloecononic status Is negatively related to achleveoient (9«-.583;a hi^ 
score Indicates low SSS)^ supporting much of the previous research on achieve- . 
sent and socloeconpalc status (e.g.t ColeBsn» 1966). Teacher training 
seniority is positively associated with ac|ileve«ent (B»..291)» indicating that 
schools with high le^rels of trained and experienced personnel see« to prbduc* 
higher levels of achleveiBent. Slse is negatively related with achleveoMnt 
(B>>-. 219);. large schools e3q>erlence somewhat lower achievement levels than do 
small schools. No significant relationships -exist between achlev^nc^ level 

end^^e-r^Bainlng control variables factors^ "c o ntr o l s tru c t ure "a d a pt a bi l ity >^ 

and "centralization." 

DISCUSSION V 
The ^analyslo provides partial support for the hypothesized iKisitive ^els** 
tlonshlp between achievement level and commiAlty involvAent and support. Two 
general features of coonunity Involvement and support emerge as being signif 1* 
cantly, related with achievement. The first is behavioral (but not necessarily 
decision making) Involvement in school affairs. Behavioral involvement un-» 



- ; doifl>tedly repr esents an underlying interest in school functionings on the part 

of community persons. The ifl^llcablon is that clients involved with and st^* 
portlve of service organizations may enable such organizations to more com- 
pletely attain their goals. The steond general feature is an atmosphere of 
openness, as reflected in communications opportunities and access to and use of 
school facilities. An atmosphere of openness Insures constant contact between 
organlzatlcr.:;! personnel and their clients. It cannot be assumed that the 
interaction is consistently positive in nature; undoubtedly open relations en*- 
courage some expression of conflict. 

ERIC . ' . 16 - 
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Both of these fea^iures reflect the level of permeability between 
schools as service organisations and their environments. From> a systems 
perspei^tive, a high degree of permeability may enable service organizations ^ 
such as schools Co better maintain equilibrium betmen themselves and their 
environments (cf. Conrin, 1974; Owens, 1970); this state of efuCXibrlum nmy 
enhance goal attainment. In sum, the results of this ktudy reaffirm both the 
salience of contact betweeti service orgsnisatlons and their environment il 
elements and th^ importance of environmental support for service organ** 
iscation functioning (cf • CoEeh and Collins, 1974>; Schools Jigaln 
emerge as systems open to the influence of persons ai^ organizations in 
the larger society and as systems striving to maintain a certain degree 
of 4ndepe nd e nce from e nviron m ent a l elements. XHerrlatt and Hbdgkins, 1973: 
15^^16) • Yet the data reported here indicate that system openness may 
be at least somewhat related to effective performance of such service 
organizations as schools. It remains to be csxttained Which of the boun- 
dary protection and boundary spanning activities schools engage in are 
functional mid which are dysfunctional fo# effective performance. 
^ It is interesting to note that actual participation in decision 

making — a spbre powerful means of iif|Eluence^^is uh/elsted to ach ieve ments 

The implication is that goal i^Hlnment in schools is more influenced 
by a suf^ortive and involved environment than by a power wielding environ* 
ment. Perhaps sharing the decision making with non-members detracts from 
efficient and effective decision making, i.e. perhaps productive decision 
making requires specl|tll9:ed personnel. ' 

Much of the rhetoric on community Involvement and support for schools 
centers on the large, complex^ hierarchial, rule emphasl^ng features of 

17 



schools, all of which supposedly hinder school-coommity links. Yet the 
data reported in this study icdicate that such structural features do not 
significantly reduce the positive relationship between achievenent levels 
and coamnity involvcntnt and support. In short, that data do not support 
tha comonly definad dalatarious af facts of school structura on tha 
ralationship batvaan coamnity Involvaaiant and support and school par^. 
formanca. HDraover* basldaa school socioaconoolc i^tatus, tha data 
indicate modarata uniqua ralationships batnaan achiavaoant and t«o of the 
atrucdural factors- exandned: a positive relationship witt teacher training- 

and sertfMrity and- a negative relationship with size. ^ 

, \' ' •■■ ■ ^ - ■ \ 

Ls'Stii^y supports the conclusion that sfvetal dimensions of com- 

oMinity involvement and support are moderately fOAitiwly^JCftlated with 

r 

achievement in both high and low socioecondnic status school^. This 
finding should be underscored since many analyses ol achievement level 
conclude that that ihe effects of many teechar and school variables 
disappear in the f ac^ of controls for socioeconomic status variajblaa. 
Stidb findings'^ lead various reasaarchera (e.g., Coleman^ 1966^ and Jencks, 
1972) to conclude that the home background of students is more l]q>6rtaiit 
"Thln-moar sc1»ol w 
the cone ljus ion that littl^ can be done to alter the hone lives of children, 
perhaps increasing policy attention should he directed to the role of the 
conanuiilty. ' ISaxe's work (197^) contains nunexous suggestions for inproving 
°'school-comimmlty interaction. By inqiroving the number, types, and levels 
. of interaction, by improving the comrauntcationbetween School and eonounltyj - 
and by utilising community resources » it is suggested that schools may 
become more etfective in the future (s^e also Coleman, 1972; Rash and Markun, 
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1973; and D^ffler, 1974) # Developmeintft In this direction seam likely given 
public support for increased conmunlty involvement in schools (fiback, 1972). 

Several ^cantlons should be noted in thla analysis. First, slthough 
several of the beta Mights are atatlatlcally significant , the relatlonahlps 
are only modest at best. However , they* are poaitive, as predicted by the 
hypothesis 9 and they^'reiaain moderately positive In the face of controls" 
tor structural factors. Including school socloticonomic status. Second, 
since the analysis is cross sectional, it la difficult to^ establish tha 
temporal priority of community Involvement a^d aupport, and. therefore the 
casual effects of this variable^ Two interprjs^ations of the datv are 
possible. On the one hand. It can be asd^JjU^that eommunity involvement ^ 
and support sntecedes achievement end,- therefore, may cause achievement 
level, to increase. Given the fact that there had bnen a consider sble 
increase in school-comniunlty links in the two years preceding the study . 
this interpretation si^ems plausible. On the other hand, however, high 
schievement may itself engender involvement and support. That Is, psrents 
and other comnunity individuals are more likely to become involved in and 
support schools with high achievement levels. More importantly, perabnnel . 

Highly^ achieving achoola may actuslly seek out community input and 
support to assist them In maintainiiig high levels of • performance. It 
ia difficult to empirically determine which explanation is most accurate, 
given the cross-sectional nature of the data. 

A third caution relates to the fact that achievement was measured at 
the fourth grade only. While it appears likely that grade level 
achievement scores ere highly related, the results technically apply only 
to the fourth grade. Fourthly, measurement error may have influenced the 
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the relationships. The mere id>8 tract the concept, the higher the possibility 
of measurement etror. Several of the concepts examined, including th« 
indei>endent variable, ara quite abstract and therefore reflect sone 
measurement error. The iiqpact of measument error on the relationsUlpa 
examined is difficult to aasess. However , It is interesting to note Uiat 
the higheat beta veights are those of factora measured primarily vith 
official documents data (school SESj^ teacher training-seniority, and sise)^ 
Perhaps aa more error-free meaaurea of such concepts as community involve*" 
ment and support, adaptability, and, control atructure are developed^ the 
relationships found in these data may become more significant. 

<Several contributions emerge from the study. First, the data clearly 
indicate that the relatiopsbips between several dimensions of ^^community 



involvement aiid support and achievetiient afre positive. ' Second, the positive 
relationships exists In spite-^f^j:pntrols for school socioeconomic status 
.and several structural factory. Third, the data^suggest that actual 
citisen involvement in decision msking--a more significant toxm^t^gmmt^^ 
is not positively associated with achievement, as sre several dimensions 
reflecting a less powerful but more supportive role. Fourth,. an initiiil 



attei^pt has been made- to en^irically determine some of the dimensions of 
such a broad concept aa cotmrninity 'involvaaent and aupport* . Further 
reaearch 'is needed on both this concept and its relstionship to school 
functioning, including outcomes other than only basic skills. 
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FOOTIKnCBS ■ 

— * * ^ 

1. Althou^ fev authors In this p«rtpMtlvs 6ite his, Coleman (1$66) 
was an6ns tha £lrat to nota the hi^ly slgnif leunt poaltlva ra«» 
lationahlp batvaan aanaa of control ovar oaa*a ^.Ifa and aeblavanant 
anrng atudanta. 

2. ' Both off ielala In tha school systan analysed and colUiatoM in tba 

Sehool of Education support tha concluilon that tha ralatlonahip 
anong vari<ma grada laval adilivaaant acoras ara p^ltive^ 



3. Saa Burton Uhlta (1976) for an inportant SKcaption to thin ganaralAsation* 
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TABLE 1 - IteM Developed to MeasMre Community Involvertent and Support 



The following two items were scored on a five-*point scale ranging f rom^*not at 
all characteristic of ay school" to "very characteristic of ay school:" 

1. The active cotnnunity grot^s all have been very suppoxtiva of tills achool^s 
pollcjLes. ^ 

2. CoMsmlty groups have been instrumental In helping to raise funds that this 
achopl needs. 

The following four Items were scored on a flve->polnt scale Mnglng ttom ^^mdh 
below average" to**much above aver«^e:" / 

3* The extenslvMiess of parental participation in school activitlea; - 
4* The opportunity for parents to ait down and discuss problems with tbe teacher*^ 

5. The opportunity for parents to sit down and^ discuss prdblema with i±ua 
administration. V 

6. The support given to the school ^by parents. 

The foOlowjLng aix items v«r« scored on an eight-point scale ranging from "0-103?* 
to "91-100%." All pert:ain to the percentage of parents and citizens who: 

7. Attend at least one school^^community meeting per year. ^ " 

8. Attend at leaist one school board meeting per yef r. 

9. Attend at least one pari^nt-teachrr conference per year. 

10. Help with school functions, such as school lunch prpgrama. 

11. Help with fund raising. 

12. Voted in the last school bond issue.. , ^« 

The following two items asked for raw values: , 

13. How many times during the sdiool year the school facilities were used by 
outside groups for meetings, sporting events, etc. ^ / 

14. How many different groups used the school's facilitiea. 

The following six items were scored on a five-point scale ranging from "3 ccmtac.ts 
or less per month" to "21 or more contacts per month:". 

15. Number of contacts between principal and individual parents at school. 
16. Number of .contacts between teachets and individual parents^ at school' 

-(average^per teacher). . - * 

17. Number of contacts between principal and groups of parents at school • 
18« Number of contactls between teachers and groups of parents at school 

(average per teacher). ~ — ^-^^ 
' 19. Number of contacts between; principal and parents in the home. 

20. Number of contacts between teachers and parents in tTife home (average 

per teacher).. 

The following nine items were scored on a five-point scale ranging from •"usually 
' does not participate" to "usually participates and has decisive influence.'" All 
/«->^ iteas refer to the role of citizens in decision making in the following areas: 



21.. Selecting required texts. 

22. Selecting supplementary materials. 
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TABLE 1 - contlisuftd 

\ . ^ , , 

23. BsUblUhliig coura« <»bjectlves. * 

24. PsttnlidAg daiij leMon* plans and actl^Ctias. 
. 2S* BirlB| nw taaelisn. ^ " S ^ 

' /2&. Batiblitfliliig policy" «ttd procadttres for evaluating taachars. 
-^ Zlj^ Tbm mrkint poUciaa* ^ - 
" 28^ Ti^aiMiiMii atudant diaclpllnary policlM. 
29. Budget alloclttQii^ ^ . 
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TABU Z Principal 





Factor 1 


racwor x 


: i# oroups tuppQrciVtt 




.33 




T 2« Groups ralaa $ 




.25 


Oft 


3* JParehtkl partlc* 




.36 


• 10 


- 4* Di&cuss* vlth teiicher 




, ,19 


•.14 


— Discuss nd.dr sdsnn. 




.13 




-rf* -f stentsl support 




.47 


• OA 


7,.)^r^ttsnd comun. Mtg. 




.75* 


• 07 


f'^^ Ai^tend board mtg. 




»62* 


-•06 


9» Parent^tchr conf# 




.76* . 


• 01 


40« Help school funct* 




.72* 


- * - 

• 11 , 


v2X» Help fund raising ^ 




.71* 


• 11 


42* votea Dona issue 




.62* . 


-•01 


4.4* racilltlos used 




.04 • 


A/. 

• 04 


14 .#grp8 use fa6ils* 




.20 


A*) 

• U2 


rrxn^xnaxvia* parents 




-.02 /* 


• UO 


16* Tchrs^ipdivid* parents 




- r21 


A1 

-•01 


XT* Prin^^parent grps* - 




.20 


• 14 


^B* Tchr^^parent grps* 






— •!* , 


19* Prin^parents hone 




-.01 - 


• Ul 


Tehr*-parent^ home - 




.01 




2l« Select texts 




. ,10 


• o4* 


22* Select supplt nater* 




-.09 


ft A* 
• • Op" 


23* Course objecs* 




.12 




24. Lesson plans 






. ' *07 


25 • Hiring teachers 




.22 


, -.04 , 


26. Evali teachers^ , 




-.06 


.22 


27 Marking policies 




.25 " 




28. Disctpl. {bolides 




r.,12 . 


^34 


29. Budget alloc. 




.13 


.47 

* N 


* indicates highest loading items 
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Analysis of ConRunity Znvolvtment and Support Item*. . 



Factor 3 


Factor 4 


Factor 5 


Factor 6 


Factor 7 


-.08 


-.13 


,48 


-.18 


.30 


-.13 


.05 


.13 


-.04 - 


— 779* 


i09 


.103 


.29 


.19 


.47 


.05 


.10 


.81* 
'.84* 


.01 


.15 


-.02 


.03 


.07 


' -.05 


.03 


.12 


.50 


-.08 


.32 


.04 


.18 


.18 


.07 


.13 


.29 


.06 


.U 


-.01 


.01 


-.01 


^7 


.05 


.13 




-.02 


-.04 


.09 


.09 


-.04 


.24 « 


-.IZ 


.08 


-.15 


.19 


. .10 


-.05 


' .31 


.22 


.10 


-.03 


-.05 


-.08 


.87* 


.04 


.15 ^ 


.29 


.11 " 


^ .84* • 


-.01 


.78 


- .11 


.04^--^ 


^ .10 


.11 


.63 


-.03 - 


.12 * 


' -.04 


-.10 


.72* 


-.08 


.12 




.05 


.68* 


.06 


.14 


.a7 


-.10 


.76* 


.01 


-.11 


.04 


.11 


• .74* . 


' .07 


-.09 


-.06 


-.15 


-..02 


.05 


.14 


.04 


.14 


c .02 


.16 


.03 


-.01 


.04 • 


.06 


.11 


.08. 


.06 


-.02 


.21 


.69* 


.13 


.05 


-.21 


.02 


: .74* 


.09 


-.15 


.05 . 


* -.04 


.61* ' 


• -.07 


.06 


.19 


^.02 


.48* 


-.05 


-.09 


-,19 


-.19 


.50* 


.03 


.21 


.18 


-.07 


.39* 


.01 


-.13 


-.42 
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tABLB 3 . Prlnctpml Coapontnts AnAlvaia of Struetural VarlabUt 



^ X* lavollatnt 

I. (^trallsatlon 

3. Standwrdiutlott 

4. Specialisation 

5. FlBjilbility 

6. Adaptability 
7« Clost super.* 
8. Pupil mobility 
9^ Ave. class slss 

10. Avsa tchr*. ^expsr. 

II. > Bldg; agsa 

IZo - # p^rsprof sssa 

13. % slnor tchrs. 

14. Z lov SBS 



Faetor 1 


Factor 2 ' 


* Factor 3 - 


Factor 4 


Factor i 


-.05 


-.23 


.88* 


-.05 


•.•10 


-.06 


-.08 


-.01 


.18 


• 05 


.09 


.13 


.36 


. .65* 


.26 . 


-.06 




-.04 


-.06 


.30 


-.16 


-.26 


-.48 


-.20< 


.47* ^ 


-.15 


.08 . 


-.07 


-.01 




-•15- 


-.13 


-.16 


.79* 


"".20 - 


.79* 


.01 


-.04 


-.09 


-.20 


-.71* 


i 

-.16 




.02 


• 16 


.05 


.82* 


-.09 


.03 


-.23 


.10 


-.45 


.11 


-.40 




.76* 


.04 


.37 
.05 


-.17 


-.07 


..64* 


-.50 


.18 


.01 


.92* 


-.08 


-.01 


,02 


.03 



*indicat«. highest loading itras. 
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TABLE 4 - Int«reetrftUtlettt Aao^ Dcp«ftdcnt VarlablM, Indapendtnt 
VtrlabXt Factors, and .Control Variablaa Pactort. * 





1 


2. 


3 


4 


5 


6 


/ 


8 




10 11 


12 


X. Achl«vtMnt 
























Z. School S£S ** 


-.67 










\ 

t 








- - 




TehT minifig-tenioitity 


.33 


.00 


•' 












V 






jA. School site 


r.20 


-*00 


















* 


Adc^Uhillty . 




.00 


iOO 


TtiO 
















6o Control Structure 


.08 


.00 


-.Olo 


.02 


.00 














7» C^ntrmlltmtlon 


.10 


.00 


.01 


-.02 


.00 


.02 












S* Behavioral Involve. 


.35 


-.23 


.06 - 


-.20 


.25 


.11 


-.07 






■ ( 




9. Currlco docla. mW. 


-.04 


-.03 


.02 


.03 


.15 


.00 


-.09 


.00 




- 




10o^Sc>>i>crcnt eontccto 


.14 


.16 


-.15 


.04 


»n 


-.02 


.12' 


.00 


.00 






11 • Proccdii decis. mak. 


-.09 


.14 


-.08 


-.05 


.18 


.13 


-.09 


.00 


.00 


.00 




li. Dlacuaa. opportune. 


.'20 


-.02 


.11 

0 


-.03 


.25 


.21 


.03 


.00 


.00 


.00 .00 




13 0 Facllltlee ueage 

4 


.21 


-.24 


.06 


.33 


.07 


-.15 


.01 


.00 


.00 


.00 .00 


.00 


14. Fund, raising 


.28 


-.21 


.15 


-.01 


.13 


.02 


-.04 


.00 


.00 


.00 .00 


.00 



13 



.00 

«*With an N of 135, thi nlnimua correlation for a significance level of .001 is r ■ .27, for p. - .01 it is r - .19. 
and for p. ■ .05 it is r > .13. The dependent variable is listed first, the six control variablea factors next, and 
the seven Independent variable factors last. 

** A high score indicates low socioeconomic status. 



